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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 


NEW SERIES. 

E R. BROADERS, PUBLISHER, 
NO, 147 WASHINGION STREET, BOSTON. 
The present number commences a new volume of this 
Periodical. The purpose of the work and the character of 
its contents will be the same as heretofore. There will be 
no connexion with this and the preceding volumes except 
that the Translations and Expositions will be continued in 
regular order, ib 

The object of this Publication will be to afford to Sunday 
School Teachers and Parents, and also to other Christians, 
facilities towards a right understanding and use of the Bible, 
and particularly of the New Testament. It will contain 
translations of different passages and of whole books of the 
New Testament, with expositiois and such critical and 
practical remarks as may be thought useful, It will also 
offer to the reader short essays on the nature of the scriptu- 
ral writings, their literary character, critical peculiarities, 
historical, biographical, and ecclesiastical uses and value. 
The work is not designed to be controversial nor deeply 
critical.” Notices of valuable books upon biblical hiterature, 
and translations and extracts from the works of eminevt 
writers will occasionally form a part of the contents, 

It will continue to be edited by some of the members of 
the Theological School in Cambridge, assisted by the contri- 
butions of several distinguished clergymen. Every exertion 
will be used to secure an interest to the work, and likewise 
to provide for its regular and punctual publication. 

A large addition to the subscription list is still necessary 
to defray the cost of the publication, and it is hoped that 
those who approve of the plan will lend their assistance. 
Clergymen and others are respectfully requested to endeavy- 
or as far as their convenience will permit to increase its cir- 
culation, 

CONDITIONS. 
I, The Scriptural Interpreter will be published on the 15th of 
every month. 
II. Each number will contain 48 pages 12mo., handsomely 
printed on good paper and type, making two volumes a year of 288 


pages each. 
fit. Price two dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 


1V. Any persons procuring five subscribers shall be entitled to 
a sixth eopy gratis. 
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21 ‘Then Peter came to him and said, Lord, how of- 
ten shall my brother offend against me, and I for- 
22 give him? Until seven times? Jesus said unto 
him, I say not unto thee until seven times, but un- 
23 til seventy times seven. In this the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like a King who wished to settle accounts 
24 with his servants, and when he began to reckon, 
one was brought unto him who owed him ten thou- 
25 sand talents; and as he was not able to pay, his 
master commanded him to be sold, and his wife and 
his children, and all that he had, and payment to be 
26 made. Then the servant fell down and entreated 
lim, saying, Master, have patience with me, and | 
27 will pay thee all. And the master of this servant 
moved with compassion let him go, and forgave him 


23 the debt. Then this servant went out and found 

















one of his fellow servants who owed him an hun- 
dred denarii, and seized him by the throat, saying, 
29 Pay me what thou owest; and his fellow servant fell 
down and besought him, saying, Have patience with 
30 me, and I will pay thee all; and he would not, but 
went and threw him into prison, until he should pay 


the debt. 








3] Now his fellow servants seeing what was done 
‘ 
I 
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were much grieved, and came and told their master 
32 all that was done. Then his master called him and 
said to him, Thou wicked servant! all that debt 
have I forgiven thee because thou desiredst me. 
33 Oughtest not thou also to forgive thy fellow servant, 
34 even as I have forgiven thee? And his Master 
offended gave him over to the tormentors until he 
35 should pay all the debt. Thus also shall my heav- 
enly Father do unto you, if you do not each from his 


heart forgive his brother. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


This passage of Scripture has no necessary connection 
with the preceding. Christ was still in Capernaum, when 
Peter came and asked him how many times he must forgive 
his brother who offended against him. It may, perhaps, be 
probable that they had held a previous conversation upon 
this question, since a precept of our Lord touching the 
forgiveness of offences is recorded in Luke xvii. 4, and we 
do not know with any certainty at what time it took place, 
Or, it may be supposed to have arisen naturally from the 
remarks of Christ respecting our conduct towards an offend- 
ing brother, verses 15—-17 of this chapter, where, however, 
no mention is made of the duty of forgiveness. 

21. My Brother. It is known to all of the readers of 
the New Testament, that the word brother is not to be un- 
derstood in its narrow, literal signification; one of the same 
nation is called a brother in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. So men of the same religion are brothers, and even 
all men, as children of the same great Parent, ‘ who causes 
his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust.’ Neighbor and brother are 
frequently used as synonymous in the Scriptures. So Pe- 
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ter asks this question not with regard merely to his natural 
brother, but with reference to any one with whom he might 
have to do. 

Until seven times? Seven was frequently used by the 
Jews to represent a large number, without specifying its 
limits, for example ; in Ps, cxix. 164 we find “seven times a 
day do I praise thee’ &c,—meaning many times. So, also, 
1 Samuel ii. 8. Peter seems to have instanced the number 
seven in this case, however, in reference to a Jewish tra- 
dition, which made it a duty to forgive only seven times, as 
Grotius observes. 

22. Until seventy times seven, i. e. for an indefinite num- 
ber of times; forgiveness is alwaysa duty. The words of 
Christ by no means limit the number of offences which were 
to be forgiven to the mere number mentioned in the reply. 
His meaning was perfectly evident to such as heard him. 

Compare Luke xvii. 4, where it is said, a brother is to be 
forgiven ‘seven times in the day.’ The two expressions 
have both the same meaning, The duty-—or rather the 
privilege, of forgiveness is frequently insisted on in the New 
‘Testament, a striking instance of which occurs in Matth. 
vi. 12. viz, ‘And forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.’ See also the 14th and 15th of the same chapter. 

Grotius gives a striking passage from the gospel in use 
among the Nazarenes, viz. ‘If thy brother offend in word, 
and shall make satisfaction to thee, receive him seven times 
inaday. Simon his disciple said to him, seven times a 
day? The Lord answered and said to him, I say unto thee, 
even seventy times seven, for even against the Prophets 
who were anointed with the holy spirit, there is found the 
charge of sin.’ 

23. The Kingdom of Heaven, is here put for the King of 
Heaven, that is, God. Christ now having shown the duty 
of forgiveness of offences to be universal, and limited to no 
time or place, to impress the doctrine more deeply on 
their minds, proposes the following parable. 

24. Ten thousand talents, a definite number put for an in- 
definite, for a sum which he could not pay. If the silver 
talent is meant, it amounts to about fifteen millions of dol- 
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lars, and the gold talent was worth about fifteen times as 
much. 

25. Commanded him to be sold, &c. according to the Jew- 
ish Law, a free man with his wife and children could be 
sold, for the benefit of the creditor—when he was unable 
to pay his debts. An instance of this is found in 2 Kings 
iv. 1, ‘the creditor is come to take unto him my two son~ 
to be bondmen.’ Amos viii. 6, ‘that we may buy the poor 
for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes.’ The Jewish 
Law however did not permit this slavery to continue more 
than six years at the utmost; in this respect, it was far more 
mild than the code of other ancient nations, Levit. xxv. 39. 
Among the Romans the treatment of debtors was very cruel ; 
the law of the famous twelve tables declared that insolvent 
debtors should ‘be delivered up to their creditors, to be 
bound with cords and fetters, and although they did not 
entirely lose the rights of freemen, yet they were in slavery, 
and were often treated with the greatest cruelty. Livy, II. 23. 

26. Entreated him. Besought him in a suppliant man- 
ner. The same word means to do homage, also to wor- 
ship. Have patience ; Clarke renders this, be long minded. 
Show me some farther indulgence, is evidently the sense of 
the word. 

28. An hundred denarii is about twelve dollars. A small 
sum is placed in contrast with the ten thousand talents, 
which the master had forgiven his ungrateful servant. 

33. Oughtest not thou also to forgive thy fellow servant? 
This passage receives more force when illustrated by a few 
verses from the Apocrypha. LEccle. xxviii. 1—4. ‘ He that 
revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and he will 
surely keep his sins in remembrance, Forgive thy neigh- 
bor the hurt that he hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins 
also be forgiven when thou prayest; one man beareth ha- 
tred against another, and doth he seek pardon of the Lord ? 
He. showeth no mercy to a man which is like himself; and 
doth he ask forgiveness for his own sins ?” 

34. Tormentor probably means merely the keeper of the 
prison; the word signifies one who inflicts any kind of 
punishment. 
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35. This also shall my heavenly Father do unto you. This 
shows the doctrine of the Parable. If you are unwilling to 
forgive your brother’s small offences against yourself, how 
can you ask your heavenly Father to forgive your great 
offences against him? They were children of the Messiah’s 
Kingdom, and were consequently to follow the example of 
God, who is always ready to forgive the most numerous 
and grievous offences, at the sincere entreaty of the debtor. 
So then they who have received less injury from their fel- 
low men are in duty bound to follow his example, and for- 
give them from their hearts. 

Dr. Dodd very feelingly inquires, ‘ whether rigor in ex- 
acting temporal debts, in treating without mercy such as 
are unable to satisfy them—whether this can be allowed to 
a Christian who is bound to imitate his God and Father? 
to a debtor, who can expect forgiveness only on the con- 
dition of forgiving others ? to a servant, who should obey 
his master, and to a criminal who is in daily expectation of 
his Judge ?” 

There is a proverb—which has found its way into many 
languages—which says that revenge is the part of a beast, 
but forgiveness that of a man. Teo. Parker 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


The country of Galatia is situated on the northern 
part of Asia Minor, and is bounded on the east by Cap- 
padocia, on the west by Bythinia, on the south by 
Pamphylia, and on the north by Bythinia and the 
Black Sea.* About 26 years before Christ, it became 
a Roman province, and at the date of this epistle was 


* Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 12. § 40. 
9* 
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a wealthy and commercial State. The climate ‘was 
mild, the soil fertile and the inhabitants luxurious and 
effeminate.* 

Paul in his first apostolical journey, does not seem 
to have visited this place, though he came through 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of the neighboring province 
of Lycaonia. But in his second journey, when he 
returned to the places he had previously visited, 
‘strengthening the brethren,’ he passed through 
Phrygia and Galatia, establishing Christianity there 
about the year 53.f In his third mission about 57 he 
visited Phrygia, Galatia, and the interior of Asia Mi- 
nor, in order to see if the newly founded churches 
were in a flourishing state, and finally went to Ephe- 
sus, where he remained nearly three years.{ 

While at Ephesus, and probably soon after his ar- 
rival, he learned the efforts which some Judaising 
Christians had made to subvert the faith of his con- 
verts at Galatia, and of their success; to restore the 
deluded Galatians to confidence in the pure and sim- 
ple doctrines of the gospel, which he had preached, 
he sends them the following epistle, which must have 
been written soon after his second visit, since he 
complains that they were ‘so soon removed unto 
another gospel. ’|| 

1. Condition of the Christians to whom the Epistle was 
addressed. It appears Paul was well received by the 
Galatians, when he was among them, since he speaks 
of their zeal and earnestness, with great warmth. ‘ If 
it had been possible,’ he says, ‘you would have 


* Josephus Book xvi. c. 6. t Acts xvi. 5. 
t Acts xviii. 23; xix. 1. || See Eichhorn, vol. IIT, § 214. 
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plucked out your own eyes, to have given them to 
me.”* But scarcely had he departed when some ad- 
versary came among them, to preach ‘ another gospel,’ 
a different doctrine, from that which they had at first 
received. This disturber of their peace was, proba- 
bly, some Jewish convert to Christianity, who still 
clung to the institutions of Moses, considering them as 
the necessary condition of salvation, and therefore to 
be observed by all Christians. His preaching was 
not without effect, since we find the apostle complain- 
ing of their sudden defection, and reminding them that 
it is good always to be zealously affected in a good 
cause, and not alone when he was with them. 

From the arguments of Paul in this Epistle, we can 
learn the character of his opposer, or opposers,—for 
the number is uncertain—the charges they brought 
against him, and the doctrine they preached. 

It appears, then, that they were not Jews, who would 
have opposed Christianity under any form, but Judais- 
ing Christians, who had probably been sent by the 
Jewish Christians of Palestine to uproot his work, and 
implant their own peculiar notions.| They appear to 
have cited Peter, James and John as their supporters, 
and as the true defenders of the Gospel, while they 
represented Paul as destitute of the authority of a 
genuine apostle, since he had received no immediate 
instructions and authority from Christ, as the others 
had done, but depended upon the other apostles for 
both. The emissaries of the Jewish Christians brought 
the same charges against him at Corinth. 

* Galatian iv. 15. 


t Eichhorn Eintutung in das N. T. vol. IIT, § 212, 
B t See 2 Cor. iii. 1; xi. 4, 5, and xii, 11, 12. 
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It cannot, indeed, be proved historically, from the 
testimony of writers, that such accusations were 
brought against him, but many passages in the Epistle 
render it highly probable. e. g. Had not their ad- 
versaries urged the importance of the Mosaic Law, and 
the obligation of all Christians to keep it, would Paul 
be so earnest to prove its inefficacy ?** Had not his 
apostolic authority been denied, would he so warmly 
urge his claim to a divine commission ?{ Had he not 
been charged with dependence upon the apostles at 
Jerusalem, would he have mentioned his three years 
residence in Arabia and Damascus? Or would he 
have stated that’the Christians at Jerusalem knew no 
more of him than that ‘he which persecuted in times past, 
now preacheth the faith, which once he destroyed ?” 
or finally, would he have spoken of his subsequent dis- 
agreemeat with Peter ?{ 

These circumstances show us plainly the character 
of the opposers, and the occasion which called for the 
Epistle. 

2. Contents of the Epistle. 1, c—II. 21. Paul sets 
forth his apostolical authority, and shows that his gos- 
pel was ‘not after man,’ but by the ‘ revelation of 
Jesus Christ.’ He appeals to their knowledge of his 
character before he became a Christian, that he pro- 
fited above ‘many his equals in his own nation,’ and 
declares that he remained apart from the other apos- 
tles three years; and that on his journey to Jerusalem 
he saw only Peter and James; of course he received 
no authority from such as he had never seen; and fi- 
nally, to set his independence in a clearer light, he 


* Chap. iii. & iv. t I. 12. ¢ I, 22, 23; ii. 1—11. 
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mentions that he once earnestly opposed Peter, ‘ with- 
stood him to the face,’ ch. ii. 11. He opposes the 
introduction of the Mosaic Law among the converts 
to Christianity. 

His first argument is the insufficiency of the Law 
to effect justification with God, i. e. to render men ac- 
ceptable to him; an argument he had previously em- 
ployed in defence of his apostleship.* 

He appeals to their experience, and inquires, whe- 
ther their present improved moral and religious condi- 
tion was obtained by means of the Law, or by a ra- 
tional and practical belief in the promises of God. 
The Mosaic Law, he says, is only the flesh: Christian 
faith is the spirit, the life. Are the mighty works, 
which have been wrought among you, he inquires, the 
results of the old Law, or of your new rational confi- 
dence in the promises of God? He brings forward 
the example of Abraham, to prove it is not the Law, 
but faith in God’s promises, which can render men ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty. ‘The Law, he assures them, 
was never intended to render any one acceptable to 
God, since even the writings of the Old Testament 
maintain a different doctrine, which he proves by ci- 
ting a passage from one of the Prophets,* viz. ‘ The 
just shall live by faith,’ i. e. men shall be made accep- 
table to God by a rational, practical confidence in him, 

They who are under the Law, he says, are bound 
to fulfil all its demands; if they fail of this, they must 
suffer its penalties. Now Christ, by his religion,— 
which he testified to by his death—has delivered us 
from this bondage of the aw, and by this means has 


* Chap. ii. 16—20. t Chap. iii, 2--5. t Habbakuk ii. 4. 
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fulfilled the promise, which was long ago made to 
Abraham, viz. that all mankind should be blessed in his 
seed, i. e. in Christ. That this ancient promise was 
to be kept, Paul proves by declaring that even among 
men, promises are not to be broken nor are any new 
conditions to be added to them. But the obligation to 
keep the Mosaic Law is a new condition,—since the 
promise was given 430 years before the Law—there- 
fore if acceptance with God is to be obtained only by 
means of keeping the Law, then the promise is broken, 
for if the inheritance be by the Law, then it is not ac- 
cording to the promise of acceptance which was made 
to Abraham, on account of his faith in God’s promises. 
The Law then must give way to the previous promise, 
which involves no difficulty, since Moses was not the 
instrument of an unchangeable and permanent institu- 
tion, but God will adhere to his original promise, and 
accept men of a practical faith and obedience, without 
binding them to observe the Laws of Moses. 

He then inquires, if the Law does thus oppose the 
promises. Certainly not, he replies; a rigorous Law 
was given to hold men in check, and keep them from 
iniquity, until they were competent to receive a pure 
religion grounded upon a rational faith, The Mosaic 
Law, then, was merely a temporary restraint upon 
men in the infancy of the world, intended to act only 
until they were capable of enjoying freedom; all who 
believe in Christ are heirs of the promise made to 
Abraham, but even the heir during his minority is 
under tutors and governors. 

He then compares the Mosaic Law to Hagar, the 
bondwoman,—whose children had no inheritance in 
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the worldly goods of Abraham—and Christianity to 
Sarah, the freewoman and wife of Abraham, whose 
wealth her descendants inherited. The Jews who hope 
for acceptance with God merely for performing the 
outward acts of the Law are—like the children of Ha- 
gar—cast out without inheritance. But, on the con- 
trary, they who rely upon christian faith and obedience, 
are like the sons of Sarah—heirs of the inheritance.* 
If one keep the Law of Moses in part, for consisten- 
cy’s sake he ought to keep the whole, and to rely en- 
tirely upon it for acceptance with God,- But since 
the Law is now of no importance to Christianity, it is 
best to use their freedom from its burdensome yoke.f 
The exhortation then commences.{ Paul entreats 
them not to abuse their liberty, but to serve one anoth- 
er in love, and to walk after the spirit, and not after 
the flesh, to shun vain glory and envy, to be merciful 
towards such as were ‘ overtaken in a fault,’ to bear 
one another’s burdens, and to do good unto all men. 
3. Explanation of several passages. Chap. i. 12. 
‘ For I neither received ut of man, neither was I taught it 
but by revelation of Jesus Christ.’ Not only was the 
conversion of this apostle miraculous, but he appears 
to have been more highly favored with revelations 
from on high, than his fellow-apostles; among other 
instances might be mentioned the incident which is 
mentioned in 2 Cor. xii. and the vision or trance spo- 
ken of by Luke, Acts xxii. 17. He received his apos- 
tolic authority from Christ himself, Acts xxii, 14, and 
not from any council or assembly of the apostles, as 
the other new converts received permission to preach; 


* iii, 16, 20. t iv. 21—35. tv. 1—12, 
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so he calls himself, ‘an apostle not of men, neither by 
man, but of Jesus Christ.’ 

II. 10, Only they would that we should remember the 
poor. This it seems was all the instruction, which the 
apostles at Jerusalem gave to Paul, and this, he says, 
was unnecessary, since he ‘was forward to do’ it, 
without their advice. He mentions this to show the 
Galatians that he had not only received no authority 
from them, but not even any advice which was actu- 
ally needed. 

16. Knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the Law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, &c. Few 
words in the New Testament are used in a greater va- 
riety of senses, than justification and justify. The fol- 
lowing are some of the most important significations of 
the latter word. 

1. It signifies to deelare one righteous when he really 
is so, 1 Tim. iii. 16. ‘ He was justified in the spirit,’ 
i.e. Christ was declared the Messiah by the divine 
power, with which he wrought miracles. 

2. To esteem any thing properly. Matth. xi. 19. 
‘ But wisdom is justified of her children,’ that is, wis- 
dom is properly esteemed by such as practise it. 

3. Approve, praise, commend, &c. The publicans 
justified God, i. e. praised him for inyiting them to 
salvation. Luke vii. 29, ‘ Ye are they which justify 
yourselves before God,’ i. e. you commend and praise 
your own selves; see also Ecclesiasticus, vii. 4, ‘justify 
not thyself before the Lord,’ also, x. 32. xviii. 9. 

4. To be desirous of virtue and honesty. Rev. xxii. 11, 
‘He that is righteous, let him be righteous still,’ 
where this word is used in the original. Ecclesiasti- 
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cus xviii. 23. ‘ Defer not until death to be justified,’ 
i. e. do not put off refurmation of your character till 
death is at hand. 

5. To be free from all sin. 1 Cor. iv, 4. ‘For I 
know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified,’ 
i.e. I do not know that I am indulging in any sinful 
habits, yet this does not prove me free from all sin. 
Ps, cxliii. 1. 

6. To be found and declared innocent. A Judge is 
said to justify, no Jess when he decides in favor of one, 
than when he corrects and punishes. Matth, xxii, 37, 
‘ By thy words thou shalt be justified,’ Thou shait be 
made out innocent. Rom. iii. 4, ‘ That thou mightest 
be justified in thy sayings,’ that you may be proved 
truthful by your own declarations. 

7. To set free, to escape from. ‘ All that believe are 
justified,’ &c. Rom. vi. 7; i. e. A man by faith in 
Christ escapes those penalties, the law of Moses would 
impose. 

8. To recewe to favor, to accept. Luke xviii, 14, 
‘This man went down to his house justified,’ i, e. ac- 
cepted by God. Rom. iii. 20, ‘ By the deeds of the 
Law shall no flesh be justified,’ i. e. a mere external 
observance of the Mosaic Law cannot ensure accep- 
tance with God, 

Il]. 24, Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to 
bring us unto Christ. This shows the original object 
and end of the Law of Moses; it was not designed for 
a permanent, but a temporary institution, which should 
keep men within the bounds of virtue and religion, by 
close and sometimes severe restraint. But when men 


were capable of more freeaom,—when ‘the fulness of 
10 
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time’ was come—a more spiritual and liberal doctrine 
was given them, to which the previous dispensation 
had imperceptibly prepared them. 

Religion acting merely as a principle is still only a 
schoolmaster to prepare us for that higher state of re- 
ligious advancement, when senliment and principle are 
one, when duty and inclination lead us the same way; 
until this state is attained, religion is but a principle; 
‘a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.’ 

IV. 13, Through infirmity of the flesh, I preached the 
gospel unto you, &c. (14,) and my temptation which was in 
my flesh, ye despised not, &c. Probably he refers to 
some sickness, which he suffered when among them. 
He does not seem to refer to that ‘thorn in the flesh,’ 
which has so sorely tormented most of the com- 
mentators. 

VI. 17, For I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. Probably Paul alludes to the scars from the 
wounds he had received in his ministry; and when we 
consider the stonings and scourgings he received, we 
may well expect to find scars remaining. 

The subscription of this Epistle—‘ Unto the Gala- 
tians, written from Rome’—is not supposed to be gen- 
vine. It is omitted by most of the manuscripts and 
ancient versions. Besides there is sufficient evidence 
to conclude it was written at Ephesus, as has been al- 
ready shown. 

This Epistle is peculiarly important, since all the 
propositions of the apostle are argued upon moral 
grounds. Judaism is to be rejected because it fails of 
accomplishing the great end of all pure religion, viz. 
the advancement of human happiness, by means of vir- 
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tue and earnest piety. Christianity is the better in- 
strument for effecting this, therefore it is to be em- 
braced. 

He finds two antagonistic principles in man, viz. 
the soul, which strives after all that is high, noble, 
pure, and morally beautiful; and the flesh, the evil 
passions, which when supposed to bear sway, bring 
forth distress and ruin. The former of these should 
rule: an enlightened conscience should ever sit su- 
preme in the human heart, and under its just and im- 
partial dominion, the fruits of the spirit, * Love, joy, 
and peace,’ shall follow one another in blessed suc- 
cession. Treo. Parkes. 


MEANING OF THE WORD ANGEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


* It means a messenger sent to transact any busi- 
ness. In this sense it applies no less to immaterial 
things, such as winds, clouds &c., than to men. In 
the infancy of mankind it was natural to represent the 
Almighty as an earthly monarch, surrounded by his 
servants who went ‘to and fro upon the earth and 
walked up and down in it,’ to do his will. When the 
laws of nature were but little understood, works were 
ascribed to the Almighty which are performed by the 
ordinary operation of natural causes: and the interfer- 
ence of the Deity in the affairs of the world was at the 
same time supposed to be effected by means of some 
visible agent, specially commissioned to perform his 


* See the Art. on Angels in the New Test., No. 2, vol. vi, 
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will. When the Deity was supposed to reside in one 
limited place, his works must be carried on, in distant 
places, by means of agents dispatched for the purpose; 
accordingly we find the most great and striking objects 
in creation are represented as God’s angels, and also 
such men, as accomplish any important purpose of the 
Almighty are looked upon as his angels. The word 
then means, 

1. Any messenger: one who brings tidings of anything. 
Gen. xxxii. 1, ‘And Jacob went on his way, and the 
angels of God met him.’ There is nothing in these 
words or their connection, that should lead us to be- 
lieve Jacob was favored with any supernatural infor- 
mation of the coming of his brother. The same word 
occurs in the 3d verse of the same chapter, where it 
is very properly rendered ‘messengers,’ The fact 
that they are called ‘ angels of God’ does not prove 
that they were supernatural beings, since any thing 
that came unexpectedly was in ancient times sup- 
posed to proceed immediately from God himself. 
The winds are called winds of God.* Probably Jacob, 
as he was returning to his native country, met with a 
company of travellers, who informed him of the hostile 
intentions of his brother: Jacob considered the intelli- 
gence as a providential event, and calls them the 
‘host of Jehovah,’ and names the place of their meet- 
ing Mahanaim, i. e. the two camps. Certainly we are 
not to suppose a whole army of heavenly beings was 


* See Ps. xxxvii. 7,* mountains of God’ means very high moun- 
tains. Jobi.16. Ps.ixv. 10; lxxx.11. 1Sam.xxvi. 12, ‘A deep 
sleep,’ is called ‘ a sleep of God’ in the original. 
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sent to meet him, and still less, that they had tents to 
pass the night in. : 

Numbers xx. 14. ‘And Moses sent messengers from 
Kadesh unto the King of Edom,’ &e. The word 
translated ‘messengers’ in this instance is the same 
that is elsewhere rendered ‘angel.’ In the 16th 
verse of the same chapter an angel is spoken of—who 
brought the Jews up out of Egypt—who is no other 
than Moses himself. 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, 16, God is represented like a 
man, ‘rising up,’ and sending his ‘ messengers;’ his 
angels, it might have been rendered, with the same 
propriety, here, as in many other passages. 

1 Kings, xix. 5, ‘ And as he (Elisha) lay and slept 
under a juniper tree, behold an angel touched him, 
and said unto him, Arise and eat.” There is nothing 
in the act of this angel, or messenger, which should 
lead us to suppose he was a celestial visiter. W are 
not to suppose that because Elisha was a prophet, he 
was therefore at all times miraculously fed and pro- 
vided for. The fact seems to be this, he had lain 
down to sleep, and a man came and waked and showed 
him some food he had prepared for him. 

Judges ii. 1, ‘ And an angel of the Lord came up 
from Gilgal,’ &c. i. e. a messenger came up, and 
speaking inthe name of the Lord, said, ‘ I made you go 
up out of Egypt’ &c. That this is not to be under- 
stood literally, is evident, since in that case, not only 
the agency of bringing the Jews out of Egypt, is as- 
cribed to the angel, but the counsel; which certainly 
belonged to the Almighty. 

2. A Prophet, or Priest Job xxxiii. 23, ‘ If there be 

10* —" 
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a messenger (an angel) with him, an interpreter, one 
among a thousand, to show unto man his uprightness.’ 
Here the angel, or messenger, evidently refers to a wise 
teacher, or Prophet. 

Eccl. vy. 6, ‘ Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh 
to sin, neither say thou before the angel that it was an 
error,’ &c. The meaning of the verse is this: Thou 
shalt not make a vow to the priest, which thou canst 
not perform, and by so doing incur the punishment of 
a violated promise. The Priest is called an angel, 
because he acts as the Almighty’s deputy. 

Haggai i. 13, ‘Then spake Haggai, the Lord’s 
messenger, in the Lord’s message,’ &c. The word 
here rendered messenger, is commonly translated an- 
gel. It evidently means teacher, or prophet, and it is 
so rendered in the Chaldee Paraphrase. 

Malachi, ii. 7, ‘ For the Priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth; 
for he is the messenger [angel]| of the Lord of hosts.’ 
The Priest is here called ‘the angel of the Lord,’ in 
virtue of his office of teacher. He however spoke of 
Priests as they should be, not as they were 

Mal. ii. 1, ‘ Behold I will send my messenger’ &c. 
My angel, it might be rendered with the same proprie- 
ty here as in many other places. Some of the Jewish 
commentators suppose it means an heavenly spirit, 


who shall drive away the impious from persecuting 
the Jews, others refer it to John the Baptist, or to 
Jesus Christ. 

3. Any deliverer. Ps. xxxiv. 7, ‘The angel of the 
Lord encampeth around them that fear him.’ That is, 
protection shall be afforded to all who fear the Lord, 
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]t seems to be used in this sense, in Luke xxii. 43, 
‘There appeared an angel from heaven strengthening 
him.’ At least all the force of the words is met by 
such an interpretation, though it differs widely from 
the common one. 

2 Kings, xix. 35, ‘ The angel of the Lord went out, 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred 
four score and five thousand men,’ &c. Here the de- 
liverance of the Jews from the army of Sennacherib is 
ascribed to an angel, but we are not from this to sup- 
pose there was any supernatural appearance visible, 
for the army was cut off by strictly natural causes. 

Ps. xci. 11, 12, ‘He shall give his angels charge over 
thee,’ &c. The security of the righteous is the sub- 
ject of the Psalm, and it is said they shall be always 
protected, not that any visible guardian is to attend 
them. 

4. A pestilence. 1 Chron. xxi. 15, ‘And God sent 
an angel unto Jerusalem, to destroy it.’ This verse 
is but a more particular account of the fact related in 
the preceding verse, viz. “The Lord sent a pestilence 
upon Israel, and there fell of Israel seventy thousand 
souls.” In the 15th verse the Lord is represented 
indeed as speaking to the angel, but this does not 
prove an intelligent being is meant, since he is repre- 
sented as speaking unto the ocean, Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no farther; to the sun, and many other in- 
animate bodies. In the 16th verse it is said that Da- 
vid saw the angel of the Lord with a drawn sword in 
his hand, which means that he perceived the people 
were rapidly dying of the pestilence. In the 18th 
verse a new paragraph commences, and angel is used 
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in another sense. (See below—No. 7.) The pesti- 
lence is called an angel in the 27th verse of this chap- 
ter. ‘And the Lord commanded the angel, and he 
put up his sword again, into the sheath thereof.’ 

2 Chron. xxxii, 21, The pestilence which so sud- 
denly destroyed the army of Sennacherib is called an 
angel. The Talmud says that this angel was light- 
ning, which destroyed the army, but most interpreters 
suppose it was a hot wind that is very common in 
those parts, and which frequently destroys caravans, 
stifling thousands in a moment.* Jeremiah calls it 
‘a destroying wind,’ li. 1, and Isaiah threatens Senna- 
cherib with ‘a blast,’ xxxvii. 7. 

5. Any remarkable display of God’s power. Ps. 1xxxviii. 
17, ‘The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels.’ 

Ps. xxxv. 5, ‘ Let the angel of the Lord persecute 
them.’ Ps. civ. 4, ‘who maketh his angels spirits.’ 
Spirits, most probably means winds in this place as in 
many others—indeed it is its common and original 
meaning. The passage then means, God makes even 
the winds his servants, his angels. ‘The winds are the 
agents of the Almighty. The latter clause of this 
verse is of the same import. The lightnings are the 
ministers of the Most High. All nations see the di- 
vinity more clearly in his most sublime and awful 
works. Hence thunder and lightnings, earthquake 
and storms have been thought among the uncultivated 
to show the power of the Almighty, either in his own 
person or by that of his angels. 


* Thevenot, Part I. Book II. c. 20, and part I]. Book I. c. 2, 
and II. c. 16. 
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The pillar of fire that preceded the Israelites when 
they marched out of Egypt, is sometimes called an 
angel. So the miraculous appearance whieh Moses 
saw in the bush on Mount Horeb, is called an angel 
by Stephen, Acts vii. 30. 

Ps. xxviii. 49, God is said to have afflicted the Egyp- 
tians ‘ by sending evil angels amongst them;’ here the 
ten plagues were the ‘evil angels.’ The wrath of a 
King is elsewhere called the angel of death, Pro- 
verbs xvi. 14. 

6. A being from the invisible world. In the early 
ages of the world, when the laws of nature were but 
ill understood, men supposed God made revelations by 
sending beings of a more exalted character than men, 
to hold converse with mankind. The existence of such 
beings is perfectly credible. All parts of this world 
are filled with beings fitted to their station. Why 
then should we not suppose the other parts ef the uni- 
verse similarly inhabited? Such a supposition is per- 
fectly reasonable. Yet, perhaps,—when the ancient 
mode of thinking and speaking of the Almighty and 
of his works is taken into consideration—it may be 
difficult to prove that any such being was seen by 
man. That there have been superhuman appearances 
no one will deny, but is it clear that they were beings 
from another sphere? May they not have been created 
for the express purpose in hand? May they not in 
many instances have been invisible to all but the in- 
dividual to whom they were especially sent? Jacob, 
ina dream saw ‘angels of God ascending and de- 
scending ;’ if these were merely creations of his own 
mind, why may not other apparitions of angels have 
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been merely internal? In ancient times all sudden 
thoughts were ascribed to the agency of similar spir- 
its. Cannot the adventure of Hagar in the desert be 
thus explained? She had been driven from her mas- 
ter’s family, and when wandering in the desert unex- 
pectedly finds a spring: we should say it happened 
providentially : the writer of the account, (Gen. xvi. 
7—15) ascribes it to an angel, and goes on more mi- 
nutely to relate the conversation she held with him. 
Are we in this instance to suppose, as many have 
done, that a being from «nother world was sent down 
to make this‘ communication? It appears far more 
reasonable to consider the angel as her own thoughts’ 
personified. She thiaks of her own probable fate, of 
that of her posterity, and then refreshing herself with 
the water she had so opportunely found, she gathers 
new confidence, exclaiming that she is always under 
the care of God, and in gratitude she names the foun- 
tain of water, The well-of-Him-that-lives-and-sees-me. 
Judges xiii. 3, The angel who predicted the birth of 
Samson, seems to have been mistaken for a man until 
he vanished in the smoke of the sacrifice, verse 20. 

1 Sam. xxix. 9, ‘I know that thou art good in my 
sight as an angel of God.’ Here angel seems to im- 
ply a Superior being, and to be used as we employ it, 
when we say ‘ pure as an angel of light.” So also 2 
Sam. xix, 27, ‘But my Lord the King is as an angel 
of God,’ i. e. seems to be more than a man. 

Ps. viii. 5, ‘Thou madest him a little lower than 
the angels.’ But here the word in the original means 
God, and is so translated by some of the most accurate 
critics, though the author of the Epistle to the He- 
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brews cites this passage from the Septuagint, where 
the word is translated angels. Heb. ii. 7, 9. 

7. God himself. The manifestation of God to Moses 
in the burning bush is sometimes ascribed to an angel, 
as has already been mentioned. 

Gen. xviii. 1, it is said ‘And the Lord appeared 
unto him,’ i. e. Abraham, when from the account which 
follows it appears those were the angels in the form of 
men,—if they were not mere men. 

Gen. xxii. 1, ‘And the angel of the Lord called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham.’ In 
this instance angel means God himself; angels are not 
only called by the names of Elohim and Adonai,—which 
are frequently applied to men,—but by that of Jehovah, 
says Calmet. Tobit, v. 16, Tobit says to his son, 
‘The angel of God keep you company,’ i. e. may God 
be with you, may divine Providence attend you every 
where. So also v. 21, ‘The good angel will keep 
him company,’ i. e. Providence will watch over him. 
Baruch vi. 7, ‘ Mine angel is with you,’ meaning God 
himself. The angel of death too is sometimes put for 
the power of God that takes away men’s lives. Where- 
ever any ‘mighty work’ was performed it was in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the ancient Jews to ascribe 
it to God, or to his angels. 

The subject of angels is one of no small difficulty. 
The early fathers were divided in their opinions upon 
the subject, and critics since their time have adopted 
various theories upon it. Some with a prodigality of 
boldness, have told us their number, divided them into 
classes, and appointed to each, some peculiar duty. 
The catholic legends abound with ‘ apparitions of an- 
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gels,’ and the modern Jews suppose the celestial host 
so numerous that several are appointed to watch over 
each individual. Turo. PARKER. 


BALAAM AND HIS ASS. 


It comes within the design which the Editors of the 
Interpreter had in view, to give explanations of difficult 
passages in the Old Testament. As this part of the 
Bible has been far more misunderstood by general 
readers than the New Testament, it would seem de- 
sirable that such explanations should hold a prominent 
place in our work. And certainly, were there no 
doubt that the discussion of the whole truth would be 
most effectual to disperse error, then there could be 
no question too, that we should follow the best course, 
in declaring what we believe to be true with respect 
to the Old ‘estament. For a free expression of opin- 
ion, so it be made with a right spirit—that is, out of a 
hearty love of truth,—ought to be met with the same 
spirit of candor, which prompted its utterance, whe- 
ther or not the opinions declared shall fall in with 
long-cherished notions. And were this done, such un- 
prejudiced discussion would evidently further the cause 
of truth. But now, when the character of one’s views, 
and not the spirit in which they are held, is too often 
made the test of his regard for religion, such freedom 
from prejudice is hardly to be looked for. Neverthe- 
less, to forbear wholly from setting forth an obnoxious 
view on this account alone, would argue an unmanly 
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shrinking from censure, and a culpable giving way to 
the prejudices of the uncandid. Had this timid course 
been always followed, little truth worth knowing had 
been spread among men. And it seems to me that 
this timidity on one side, as well as this suspicion on 
the other, has been one cause why popular views of 
the Bible are still mixed up with so much error. There 
is indeed another objection often made to plain speak- 
ing on this subject, which demands all consideration— 
viz: that men’s reverence for the word of God and 
their faith in Religion will thus be unsettled if not 
overthrown. And it cannot be denied that there are 
some—it is to be hoped, not many—who make their 
belief in the Bible co-exist with the reception of every 
word as of divine authority; so that they will not hear 
of a single interpolation or corruption, but the whole 
must be given up as worthless. Yet if we follow out 
the objection to its full extent, it plainly amounts to 
this: that ignorance is the mother of devotion—a prin- 
ciple too manifestly false, when openly stated, to be 
received by an enlightened age. Besides, even if the 
withholding of light be to some the means of piety, to 
others it is most certainly an abundant source of un- 
belief. It is a fact too well known to need proof, that 
the objections of infidels to Revealed Religion, have 
been mostly founded on misconceptions of the Old 
Testament. And it is probable that multitudes who 
are not avowed infidels, have been filled with many 
doubts as to the reality of inspired truth, by reason of 
their confused and imperfect notions of this part of the 
Bible. Among the passages which have been the fre- 


quent theme of the scoffer as well as a perplexity to 
il 
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the serious reader, the story of Balaam stands conspic- 
uous. I propose to examine it, with the attempt to ex- 
plain its acknowledged difficulties; not hoping how- 
ever to arrive at a conclusion which shall present no 
difficulties, but seeking for that which may seem least 
encumbered with them. 

The history is contained in the Book of Numbers, 
chapters xxii. to xxiv. inclusive, and is briefly as fol- 
lows: The Israelites, at the conclusion of their forty 
years’ journey in the wilderness, had been opposed, in 
their march to the Promised Land, by Sihon king of 
the Amorites, and Og king of Bashan. Having de- 
feated these enemies with great loss, they ‘ set forward 
and pitched in the plains of Moab, on this side Jordan, 
by Jericho.’ Balak, then king of Moab, alarmed at 
the incursion of this victorious multitude, and aware 
that he could not resist them, by any force of arms, 
has recourse to an expedient favored by the supersti- 
tion of the times. He sends messengers to Balaam, 
a soothsayer who lived in the city of Pethor on the 
Euphrates, and who was probably in great repute at 
that time, since his fame had even reached the distant 
country of Moab. The messengers are instructed to 
request him to curse ‘this people’ who have ‘ come 
out of Egypt’ and overcome the land; expressing a 
confidence that his curses would have power to check 
their success.* Balaam at first rejects the invitation, 
giving as a reason, ‘the Lord refuseth to give me 


* This superstitious notion (which was by no means confined to 
the Moabites) sprung from the belief, that every people had its 
national God, who might be propitiated and gained over to the 
side of those who offered up the most magnificent gifts 
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leave to go with you.’ But on a second embassy from 
Balak, and after consulting God a second time, he 
‘went with the princes of Moab.’ On the way (as is 
related) his conversation with the ass takes place; the 
angel meets him, and after rebuking him, allows him 
to proceed to the land of Moab. At his arrival, he 
causes seven altars to be built on the ‘high places of 
Baal,’ professedly in order to inquire of God what he 
should speak; and while there, instead of a curse 
pronounces a blessing upon Israel. Disappointed of 
his purpose, Balak makes the same preparations suc- 
cessively on two other of the high places which over- 
looked the host of the Israelites. But in each case, 
Balaam, as before, affirming that he can utter nothing 
but what God shall put into his mouth, still ‘ takes up 
bis parable,’ and blesses the enemies of Balak. The 
king is now enraged, commands Balaam to go back to 
his own country, and declares that he shall not be pro- 
moted to honor; and Balaam, after foretelling the fa- 
ture triumph of Israel, and the fate of Edom, and 
Amalek, and Seir, ‘ rose up and went and returned to 
his place.’ 

Such is a brief sketch of what the history appears 
to be, at first sight. Its true nature we may perhaps 
best ascertain, by considering 

1. The character of Balaam. All interpreters agree 
in representing him as a bad man; but some (and perr 
haps most) have notwithstanding believed him to be @ 
true prophet, and one expositor supposes him, though 
a deceiver, to have had supernatural communications 
from{God, Now that he was a mere impostor and no 
true prophet of God, appears from many considera- 
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tions. Balak would not have sent for him to curse 
the Israelites, had he been known to be a prophet of 
that people; and so wide-spread a reputation as his, 
implies also a knowledge of the God whom he served. 
Moreover, would an inspired prophet of the true God 
have directed that sacrifices should be offered up on 
the ‘ high places of Baal?’ Something more than moral 
perversity is necessary to account for the fact, that he 
thus appeared to Balak to recognise the God of the 
Moabites. Besides, had he been a prophetic messen- 
ger of Jehovah, he must have known not only that his 
sacrifices weré idolatrous, but that it would be a vain 
as well as impious thing in him, to call down curses on 
God’s chosen people. And, further, his whole beha- 
vior towards the messengers of Balak, is precisely that 
of an artful man, who would not risk his fame as a di- 
viner, and at the same time was eager for the rewards 
of divination. Accordingly at the first embassy of 
Moab, when ‘ the princes’ had made known their re- 
quest, he immediately sees that any attempt to use 
‘enchantments’ against Israel would only injure his 
reputation as a true foreteller of events. For it was a 
part of his profession to have acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the people around him; and he must 
therefore have known something of the Jewish power 
and success in arms, even if the message of Balak had 
not plainly enough declared it to him. To predict, 
then, that the feeble power of Moab should prevail 
against this mighty people, would be, he knew, a pre- 
diction that could not be fulfilled. Still, as an imme- 
diate refusal would seem to imply distrust in his own 
skill, he pretends to do all by the direction of the God 
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of Israel; and the messengers are dismissed with the 
answer that Jehovah would not suffer him to go with 
them. He could easily see, that he was not thus 
throwing away those gifts and honors which were to 
reward his compliance with the king’s request; for he 
well knew that Balak would not be satisfied with this 
single message. And so it proved. Other and more 
honorable ambassadors are sent. And now Balaam 
professes entire disinterestedness, declaring that a 
‘house full of silver and gold’ could not avail te per- 
suade him, unless he had the consent of Jehovah. 
He is ready however once more to ask this consent; 
and pretends to another communication with God, in 
which permission is granted him, on condition that he 
shall speak only by divine direction. Who does not 
see in this, the artifice of an imposter? Such profes- 
sions and pretences, it did not escape him, would only 
increase the esteem in which he was held; while the 
condition which he affirms was annexed to his going, 
would be a safe covering for any predietions which he 
might choose to make. Would a prophet of the true 
God have presumed that God’s decision could be so 
soon changed? But it was quite in character for a 
false prophet to represent himself as such a favorite of 
Heaven, that his impertunities could by no means be 
resisted. ‘ How important must it have made him in 
the eyes of Balak, that even the God of the Israelites 
was propitious to him!”* 

It may however be urged by some, that Balaam’s 
predictions are such, as could only have proceeded 
from a true prophet, But this seems to me quite un- 


* Jerusalem’s Betrachtungen, iv, I, 
i1* 
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founded. There is nothing in the language of his 
‘parables,’ beautiful as they are, which shows him 
to have possessed any thing more than that familiarity 
with poetic phraseology, which might be expected from 
one of his profession. The sentences of most of the 
ancient oracles were clothed in a poetical dress. Nor 
do the sentiments argue any supernatural inspiration. 
He had probably come resolved not to pronounce a 
curse upon the Jews; and his resolution was only the 
more confirmed, when he saw their countless multi- 
tudes from the heights of Pisgah and Baal-Peor. He 
is indeed represented, (Num. xxiii. 10) in our English 
version, as uttering a sentiment which seems not well 
to accord with the character of a false prophet: ‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his!’ But a better translation is proposed by 
some critics: ‘ May I live as long as these prosperous* 
men (i. e. the Israelites), and may my posterityt be 
blessed like theirs!’ 

2. That part of the history, which represents the 
Ass speaking to Balaam in an audible voice, has 
doubtless occasioned the chief difficulty in the expo- 
sition of the whole passage. The most probable ex- 
planation seems to me to be, that it was a dream which 
Balaam had (or pretended to have) at the time when 
the second message came from Balak. In ver. 20, of 
chap. xxii. God is represented as coming to him by 
night, (i. e. in a dream) and giving him permission to 
go with Balak’s messengers. And in ver. 21, Balaam 


* The word translated ‘ righteous,’ means also, ‘ happy,’ ‘ pros- 
perous.’ 


+ This translation is favored by that of the Septuagint. 
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is said to have set out on this journey. But that this 
is only the continuation of the dream mentioned in ver. 
20, appears from ver. 35, where it is said:- ‘ So Balaam 
went with the princes of Balak’—i. e. after this dream 
had taken place. The difficulties presented by sup- 
posing an actual occurrence to be here related, have 
induced many to adopt the former view; as Maimo- 
nides and others of the Jewish commentators, and 
Michaelis, Bishop Sherlock, and others among the 
Christians. It is not denied to have been in God’s 
power, to cause a human voice to proceed miraculous- 
ly from the mouth of the Ass. But it is altogether 
improbable, that such a miracle would have been 
wrought for so trifling an end. Is it to be believed, 
that God would have altered the course of nature in so 
remarkable a manner, simply to rebuke the cruelty of 
an angry man? And is it not to be feared, that they 
who receive such stories as true beyond a doubt, do 
thus an injury to religion, by confounding the great 
distinction which has always existed between real and 
pretended miracles? ‘The conduct of Balaam too on 
this occasion shows it to have been no actual event. 
He manifests no surprise whatever at the speaking of 
the Ass, but replies to it, as though such dialogues had 
not been uncommon between them. ‘ Besides,’ says 
a sensible writer,* ‘can it be imagined, that, had he 
truly seen the angel of the Lord, and conversed with 
him face to face, he would not have been greatly ter- 
rified at the prodigy and apparition, and absolutely de- 
terred from prosecuting his intended scheme? WNei- 


*« The story of Balaam and his Ass, proved to be a plain, eon- 
sistent, immiraculous truth.” By A.O. London, 1751, 
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ther of which things were the consequence of it. He 
talked as calmly and familiarly with the Ass and the 
Angel, as if they had been his old acquaintants.’—It 
is true that the apostle Peter (2 Peter ii. 16) alluding 
to this history, says: ‘the dumb ass speaking with man’s 
voice, forbade the madness of the prophet.’ But this 
does not prove the reality of the event. For the apos- 
tle in quoting a well-known passage from the Scrip- 
tures, does not thereby express any opinion as to the 
interpretation of the passage. It was equally to his 
purpose, whether it were to be considered as a dream, 
or as an actual event. 

On the whole, the most plausible view to be taken 
of the entire history, seems to me to be that which is 
affirmed by the Rabbins, and supported by Jerusalem 
in the work before cited—viz: that it was written by 
Balaam himself (or by one of the Moabites) and after- 
wards inserted by Moses in his history. Such inser- 
tion is not at least without example in other parts of 
the Pentateuch; for even in the chapter immediately 
preceding this history (chap. xxi.) we find two instan- 
ces of quotation from foreign sources. It should be 
considered further, that Moses could not have been 
an eye-witness of the facts here narrated, and must 
therefore have been indebted to the words of another; 
unless it shall be pretended that he was supernaturally 
inspired with a knowledge of the whole history—a po- 
sition not easily proved. Moreover the connection be- 
tween the beginning of this history and the preceding 
portion of the Book of Numbers is so far from being 
necessary, that in fact the whole passage from chap. 
xxii. 2 to the end of chap. xxiv. might be left out, 
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without any sensible breaking up of the order. ‘It 
begins,’ says Jerusalem, ‘ precisely like a separate 
story, or a distinct historical poem: ‘‘Balak the son of 
Zippor saw all that Israel had done to the Amorites, 
and Moab was sore afraid of the people because they 
were many.” Now, first, how local is this: “‘ Balak 
the son of Zippor.”” How did it concern Moses to say 
that Balak was the son of Zippor, and why was this more 
worthy of note, than to tell us who were the fathers of 
Sihon andOg? The narrative is also much too circum- 
stantial for Moses’s brief manner. No one could re- 
late all these little circumstances so well as one who 
had been present, and deeply interested in witnessing 
these artifices.’ This author further remarks, that 
Moses, by the introduction of this story into his work, 
secured a very important end, in the effect which it 
must have had upon the minds of the Israelites. That 
this renowned soothsayer and diviner, spite of all his 
attempts to gain over the God of Jacob to the side of 
the Moabites, was obliged to declare that there was 
‘no enchantment against Jacob, neither any divina- 
tion against Israel’—nay, to predict the final triumph 
of the Jews over all their enemies,—how must it not 
have inspired them with new confidence in Jehovah, 
and a new courage in their preparations to enter upon 
the Promised Land! W. Sirszze, 
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OF THE BAPTISM OF THE ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH BY PHILIP. 


It will sometimes be found that an incidental obser- 
vation, an allusion to local custom, or a reference to 
the time and place of a transaction, overlooked by 
general readers as trivial, may be brought to such 
notice as to serve to clear up some obscurity in Scrip- 
ture narrative, or give circumstantial evidence, at least, 
to what had been a questioned fact. 

The following account of the place where the Ethi- 
opian Eunuch was baptized by Philip, may be cited as 
an instance. 

The history of the transaction is contained in the 
vilith chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, from the 
26th verse to the end. 

This distinguished foreigner, who was probably a 
convert to Judaism so far as to be a proselyte of the 
gate, had been to Jerusalem to worship, and, on his 
return was overtaken by Philip, as he travelled to- 
wards the south, ‘on the way that goeth down to Ga- 
za, which is desert.’—This was a city of great anti- 
quity, a frontier defence against the Egyptians, had 
been famous for many seiges, and a place for centu- 
ries of considerable importance; but, having been 
sacked and demolished by Alexander Janneus about 
ninety eight years before the Christian Era, was now 
distinguished from another city of the same name as 
‘the old Gaza,’ or ‘Gaza the deserted;’ and is so de- 
nominated by Strabo,* and by Arrian.t| This fate had 

* Geographia, lib. xvi. p. 759. 


+ Exped. Alexandr. 11. chap. xxvi. p. 102. He seems, indeed, 
to extend the term desert to the surrounding region ; the last town 
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been denounced upon it by the prophet Zephaniah, 
ch. ii. ver. 4, ‘Gaza shall be forsaken;’ and afterward, 
by Jeremiah, ch. xlvii. 5, ‘Baldness is coming upon 
Gaza.’ 

When the Ethiopian in consequence of the appli- 
cation which had been made by Philip of the prophecy 
contained in the fifty third chapter of Isaiah, to the 
character, death, and resurrection of Jesus, had pro- 
fessed his belief in him as the Messiah, he signified 
his desire to be admitted as a disciple by baptism. In 
this he was gratified, as he pointed to a fountain by 
the road side, where the rite was performed. 

This place was rendered memorable from this tran- 
saction. It has been described by Eusebius, Bishop of 
Antioch, as in the immediate vicinity of Bethsur;* and 
by Jerome, who had also visited it, and who expressly 
mentions that ‘ the water bubbles up at the foot of a hill, 
and ts soon again absorbed in the ground;’t—and an 
ancient traveller, I think Brocard, remarks that ‘ the 
pool is so shallow that a camel will drink it to muddi- 
ness.’ Sandys says, ‘Gaza is situated in a bottom 


as a man goes from Phenicia to Egypt, en ty agyy tys Eonuov, 
on the border of the wilderness. 

* Onomasticon Sacre Scripture, on the word BeSove. Cha- 
teaubriand says ‘ Eusebius has in fact described the holy places, 
as we see them at the present day.’ Travels, Introd. 47. Andal- 


so ‘ Jerome has left us the most complete delineation of the sacred 
places.’—p. 48. 


+ ‘Fons ad radices montis ebulliens, ab eadem in qua gignitur 
sorbetur humo.’ 


I refer also to Cotovicus Itiner. lib. Il. c. 9. p. 247. Bernar- 


dus de locis sacris, apud Mabillon, p. 524; and Adrichomius 
Theatrum Terre Sancta. 
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between two rocky mountains, about three miles west 
of Bethlehem; and here I saw the ruins of an ample 
Church, and below that a fountain, whose pleasant wa- 
ters are forthwith drunk up by the earth that produced 
them. Here they say Philip baptized the Ethiopian 
Eunuch, whereupon it retaineth the name of ‘‘ the Ethi- 
opian fountain ;’’ and no question but the adjoining 
temple was erected out of devotion to the honor of the 
place and memory of the fact.’—It is this shallowness 
of the fountain which makes this reference to it inter- 
esting, by indicating that the baptism could not have 
been by immersion; especially as it must be admitted 
that to have rendered the Greek prepositions in verses 
30 and 39 simply fo and from, would have been more 
correct than ‘ into’ and ‘ out of.’ 

Maundrell and Pococke, travellers who made accu- 
rate observations, visited the place, and described it; 
as have more modern travellers; but I have referred 
rather to the earliest accounts on record, lest it should 
be objected that the pool may have become filled up by 
the washing in of the sand; which, however, does not 
appear to be the case. T. M. Harris. 
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HOW FAR CAN THE AUTHORS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
BE CALLED PROPHETS? 


(Translated from Eichhorn’s Introduction to» the Old Testament.) 
Chap. T. § 9. 


We are accustomed, after the example of Philo and 
Josephus, to unite the authors of the Old Testament 
under the name of Prophets—(Nebiim.) At. first in- 
deed we merely adopt this without any farther obser- 
vation from the Bible, which described authors of very 
different characters, by the name Nabi, or prophet— 
which has various senses. By degrees we became 
accustomed to use it always in its highest signification, 
and thence torepresent by it a man who was immediately 
instructed by the Godhead; and Josephus at last really 
founded the credibility and certainty of the Hebrew 
histories upon the fact that their authors were called 
prophets. 

Prophet—or Nabi—signified among the Hebrews, 
one trusted by God, according to the varying changes 
and modifications, which the conceptions of men, dif- 
fering through time and observation, had given to the 
word. The farther we go back into antiquity the more 
restricted do we find the knowledge of men in the 
nature of things, and the reasons of their alterations, 
of their destruction, renovation and reform. It took 
centuries for men to learn to understand that all 
changes hang upon each other like the links of a long 
chain, and to be able to fix the idea of eternal, un- 
changing laws according to which every thing in na- 
ture was governed, ‘They rather deduced all from the 

12 
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intervention of an invisible, and in each unusual oc- 
currence a changeable, mighty being, and animated 
all nature with ghosts, demons, divinities, or by what- 
ever name each race of men might call these unseen 
existences. Not merely fearful changes in nature, as 
lightning, thunder, hail, tempests, &c. declared their 
origin in this manner, not even a tree rocked, or a 
breeze stirred, without these primitive children of na- 
ture being impressed with the feeling that these ap- 
pearances had their origin from some peculiar being— 
some air-spirit. Plants, flowers, trees, fountains, grot- 
toes, rivers, mountains, in short all beneath the sea 
and upward even to the stars, lived and was animated 
and frequented by unseen, mighty beings, who were 
actively busied in the places which they inhabited—a 
true world of spirits—a far extended polytheism. 

The ancient languages were formed amidst such 
conceptions. By degrees the rude child of nature ad- 
vanced from one step of culture to another, learned by 
experience to distinguish the causes of individual 
changes, and in proportion as his observation extend- 
ed his polytheism decreased. At farthest, he imagined 
the influence of a higher being in those appearances 
which excited his astonishment by their grandeur or 
which taken together were too considerable or to diffi- 
cult to be understood, until at last the bright light of 
civilization dispersed even these last clouds of igno- 
rance. 

In the meanwhile the.traces of such infantile ideas 
were not so soon lost; they had once been so deeply 
impressed upon their language, that even to the time 
of their more expanded ideas, and juster notions of the 
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causes and changes of things, the old conceptions con- 
tinued in the mouths of all who spoke, though without 
any one who used them being supposed to wish to 
explain any thing by them. In short the old hierogly- 
phic is still there, but it has exchanged its former rude 
sense for a more spiritual one. 

Thus simple were men’s early ideas of the changes 
in the spiritual world; with equal tardiness were they 
enlarged and rectified in respect to the physical world. 
In the earliest times thoughts aud inventions and expe- 
dients are never the property of man, nor the result of 
his natural powers, but the gift of a higher being; the 
succession of events in the spiritual world, as seldom 
as in the physical, are involved in an uninterrupted 
course: rather the interruption from without has no 
end; nowhere is there a distinct, free process, but 
every where foreign guidance step by step. Thoughts 
are voices of Deities in men; inventions and abilities 
are their gift. Agriculture and the cultivation of the 
vine and the most important employments in human 
business are learned of them—in a word, men are the 
friends of the Deities and in constant intercourse with 
them. Still it is only at first that each thought is thus 
divine. With the progress of cultivation, man comes 
to trace the process of the spirit, and learns to know 
more and more of art and wisdom, as his abilities are 
employed, and thenceforward loses by degrees the con- 
verse with the Deity. Then it remains only as the 
privilege of extraordinary men who excel their con- 
temporaries in mental power. Then they no longer 
look upon each common and every day thought as di- 
vine, but only upon striking ideas, comprehensive en- 
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terprises, important conclusions for the present, strik- 
ing glances into the future &c. Men of great talents, 
wise men, prophets, lawgivers, are but confidants of 
the Deities. Whoever ventured upon a connected 
written or oral discourse, or spoke with greater pres- 
ence of mind and candor, with power and energy, 
who undertook even in these times anything for the 
already advanced instruction of men, that surpassed 
the usual efforts of his contemporaries, exhibited by his 
experience the peculiar assistance of the gods. Only 
centuries of continued progress had elevated the hu- 
man understanding to that height that it no longer 
considered the intervention of the gods necessary for 
the explanation of such wonders. It was then univer- 
sally recognized that the difference of intelligence 
among contemporaries arose from the difference of their 
natural abilities and their education and a multitude of 
other contingencies; that the power of the gods was 
distributed to each man, but that it was only developed 
in one better than in another, and that they according 
to the different measure of their share operated in one 
more powerfully than in another. So on this account 
the old expressions for denoting great men were not 
entirely thrown away, but they had in the mouths of 
the more enlightened ancients, a very different sense 
than in the mouths of those who had first used them. 
If men would only attach this common idea to a 
Hebrew ‘Nabi’ (which as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends no author has done) then they might call all the 
writers of whom we have any anything remaining in 
the Old Testament, ‘ Nebiim’ or Prophets. But even 
the Jewish authors from whom we have retained this 
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appellation, Philo and Josephus, unite with it very dif 
ferent ideas. They had adopted a peculiar idea of the 
wise men of their nation in antiquity, so that they 
could explain the origin of their character in no other 
way, than by a certain infusion of the Deity, which ac- 
cording to their conception, was wont from time to 
time to settle upon them. If we rank among the pro- 
phets only those men, who in the highest and only 
imaginable sense were under the influence of the Dei- 
ty—then at least all the authors of the Old Testament 
cannot bear the title. ‘The Hebrew historical writers, 
for instance, hardly stood under such high influences. 
They wrote the history of their times; so they related 
things which were as well known to them as to their 
contemporaries likewise; they related occurrences of 
early times, so they always derived them from their 
existing sources, and the internal condition of the 
Hebrew historical books demonstrates that they were 
composed in the same perfectly human manner, as 
were the other old and new historical works of the 


East. Geo. E. Extis. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF INTERPRETATION, 


There is no single principle of more importance to 
the right understanding of Scripture words and phra- 
ses, especially those of the Old Testament, than to 
throw over them the oriental air from which they at 
first drew their signification. It would seem that this 


principle only required a statement, to be at once ap- 
12* 
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proved. But though no one may attempt to deny it, 
it is practically disregarded. Hence have originated 
many of those prejudices which it is the chief object 
of Biblical researches, as pursued by really wise and 
prudent students, to eradicate. This is the foundation 
upon which depends the value of all lexicons, gram- 
mars, commentaries, and philological and exegetical 
compilations. How would Champollion or Young 
have succeeded to the extent which they have done, 
in unravelling the mysteries of the Egyptian Hierogly- 
phics, if they had not striven to catch the spirit of an- 
tiquity in its selection of what appeared the worthiest 
subjects of record, its natural combination of mytho- 
logy with history, and its distribution of great eras by 
the generations of families and the continuance of dy- 
masties? How do we interpret the laws and customs 
of our ancestors, but by calling back from forgetful- 
ness, their modes of life, their habits of thought, of 
reasoning and of judging? How do we instruct the 
young, but by using their ideas of quantity, of measure 
and of right? In these every day subjects, we under- 
stand our duty; the mind naturally pursues the proper 
course, but the moment the same principle is carried 
into exercise in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
the watchman upon the walls blows his trumpet, and 
his blast is succeeded by the fearful cry of ‘ Ration- 
alism.’ It is Rationalism, and that too of the highest 
and purest kind, and the reasonableness of employing 
it fully appears, when we apply the proper name to 
the opposite course, and call it, as it deserves to be 
called—Jrrationalism. The Scriptures will be a sealed 
book, and worse than this, they will be a source of 


o 
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dangerous error to every one who does not open them 
with the perfect understanding that no faculty is 
required in studying them, which is not equally neces- 
sary in the search after human truth. Applying this 
principle to attain the meaning of Scripture words and 
phrases, we must look to the situation, the state of 
culture, the habits of thoughts, representation &c. of 
those who first used them. We are to look far back 
in antiquity, when inanimate as well as animate exis- 
tences had a tongue, and the elementary forms and 
operations in the natural world, colored all the feel- 
ings and expressions of the mind. The first question 
then should be, what did the Jews mean by a word, 
whose signification we would discover. Herder has 
written a very beautiful treatise to exhibit the worth 
of this principle. It is entitled— Illustrations of the 
New Testament from newly discovered oriental sources,’ 
and perhaps a brief statement of its design will show 
the importance of its use. He introduces it by refer- 
ring to the condition of the Jews at the time of the 
Babylonian captivity, and the effect which it continued to 
have upon them after their return. A short time pre- 
vious to this date, says Herder, Zoroaster had attempt- 
ed a reform of Sabaism for the new Sun-religion of the 
Medes and Persians. He had learnt the wisdom of 
the Chaldee Magicians. With the Zend-Avesta as 
his holy book, he had spread his religion over Medea, 
and thence through the hands of the conquerors to 
Babylon and the wide Persian empire, till it took the 
place of the Chaldee wisdom and extended from the 
countries of Asia to the Nile. It was during its tri- 
umphant progress that the Jews were brought captive 
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to Babylon, though the Chaldee superstitions were 
stillin honor. Here Daniel became the chief magi- 
cian, and his book is partly in its language, and wholly 
in its structure, Chaldaic. The images of Ezekiel 
which he saw in Chabor, and the visions of Zechariah 
are Chaldaic. The Jews returned fully acquainted 
with the dialect and the mode of thinking of their con- 
querors. Their Hebrew and Mosaic spirit had gone. 
The eyes with which they read the books of Moses, and 
the hands with which they touched the implements of his 
temple were Chaldaic. Their hopes of the future, 
their new spirit of reading and interpretation, the 
Pharisaism which they had derived with so much pomp 
from Sinai, had now a nearer Sinai—Chaldea. 

Herder then proceeds to depict the leading views 
which they adopted, the influences which were exert- 
ed upon them, and the result of such a combination 
with their own genius. He undoubtedly carries his 
theory farther than it can properly go, but the theory 
itself is eminently a true one. The following may 
serve as a pleasing instance of Herder’s application of 
his principle—it is upon the Baptism of Jesus. 

Jesus likewise, who had grown up like a noble tree 
in the wilderness, came to the Baptism of John. 
There was the heavenly moment. There burst forth 
the heavens and all the powers of the world of light to 
descend from their now visible centre. The still, soft 
dove alighted upon him, and the voice said—‘ This is 
my beloved son—my ardent joy. Behold! this is my 
servant whom I have chosen, and my best beloved, in 
whom my soul is well pleased. I will pour out my 
spirit upon him, and he shall be the King of the na- 
tions. He shall not strive nor cry. The bruised reed 
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he shall not break. The smoking flax he shall not 
quench.’—Behold here the person, the office, and the 
character of Jesus in his whole life! This the voice 
testified!—the gentle, heavenly dove! the effluence of 
the heavenly host, sublime, still and lordlike. 

Jesus walked in the spirit—the Lamb of God, to 
bear away the sins of the world, and to prepare his 
own for the powers of the kingdom of heaven. The 
spirit which was poured upon him without measure, 
would at once live and work in all his members with 
still majesty. 

But even with Jesus, the state of a hard contest 
must follow immediately upon the glory of initiation. 
The hero between the spirit and the earth—heaven 
and the world, conquered and trod the high path of 
his life in the spirit and not in the flesh, for the eternal 
felicity of his brethren, and not for his own interest, 
honor, ease or worldly joy.—His life is the life of all 
Christians, who are one in him. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


As we are here first to speak at length of the spirit 
of God, let us explain the expression more exactly 
from the use of language in the time and country. 

Zechariah (iv. 1—10) saw the seven lamps, and it 
was to him an answer. They are the seven spirits of 
God, sent into all Jands, or the flaming glances of the 
Almighty, which wander through the globe aad which 
nothing can withstand. ‘ What art thou, great moun- 
tain which before Zerubabel must become a plain? It 
shall not be done by power and strength, but through 
my spirit, saith the Lord.’ Thus, from our source of 
illustration, where the seven spirits of God are the 
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angel and all the heavenly powers, by which God in 
the creation governs, operates and blesses, we see 
explained what is the proceeding Spirit—the personi- 
fication of the all-encircling operation of God. 

Zechariah (iv. 11—14,) saw the two olive trees, 
from which gold, the purest oil, flowed forth, and they 
were the two anointed spirits which stood before the 
Lord of the earth and served him. An emblem like- 
wise of the gentle softness, and the all-pervading fer- 
tility of the Spirit. 

Zechariah (xii. 10,) obtained the promise,—‘ The 
Lord will defénd Jerusalem; the weakest among them 
shall be like David, and the house of David like the 
house of God, like the angel of the Lord before them. 
And I will pour out my spirit of humility upon the 
house of David, the spirit of soft supplication.’ A 
gentle mildness is then the character of the spirit. 
Behold here in Jesus all these representations! The 
wide opened heaven, the encircling powers of light 
and flame! The voice, ‘my son, the well-beloved,’ 
and the soft dove will complete them. Here was 
either the symbol of fortuue or of prophecy, as some- 
times among the heathen was the swan of Apollo, but 
according to many passages of the favorite manner of 
thinking among the Jewish writers, it was the image of 
the gift of the spirit of love and of gentleness, (Isaiah 
xi, 2—16.) 

Herder thus succeeds in recalling the oriental im- 
agery which was present to the mind of the Scripture 
historian, and in retracing the combinations of his re- 
presentation. Without such attempts the language of 
the Bible loses much of its truth and beauty. 

There are a number of words and phrases which will 
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occur to each one, as being more or less unintelligible 
without adopting this course in their interpretation, 
and there are many more whose meaning is mistaken 
every day froma neglect of it. Take, for instance, 
the phrase—‘ The Spirit of God.’ There is one idea 
connected with this in the minds of most men, and but 
one, but as used in the Scriptures it has several signi- 
fications. Our version has not made a proper distinc- 
tion among them. The word ‘ Spirit’ has all the fol- 
lowing meanings in the original languages. 

1. The element of air—2. The wind—3. The vital 
breath—4. The incorruptible part of man—5. The 
Divine Influence in Prophecy &c.—6. Mind, will, or 
purpose. 

‘ The Spirit’—‘ the Holy Spirit’—‘ the Spirit of God,’ 
have three principal significations in Seripture. 

First, they mean the same thing as the name of the 
Detty, as in 1 Cor. ii 11. Psalm, exxxix. 7. In the 
same manner, the spirit of man is used for man him- 
self, as in Psalm cvi. 33, Gal. vi. 18, 2 Tim. iy. 22. 

Second, they mean, the power and wisdom of God— 
his will or command,—as in Psalm xxxiii. 6——‘ the 
breath—-or spirit of his mouth.’ Job xxvi. 13, Micah 
ii. 7, Luke i. 35, Matth. xii. 28, &e. 

Third, they mean an extraordinary gift from God, of 
power, wisdom, understanding, courage &c., as im 
Exod. xxxi. 1--7, Numbers xi. 16, 17, Judges 
iii. 10, vi. 34, Matth. x. 19, 20, Mark xiii. 11, Luke 
xii. 11, 12, John iii. 34, vii. 37—39, &e. 

Besides all these meanings, a large sect of Chris- 
tians profess to find passages in Scripture where the 
spirit is spoken of as a person. That there are places 
where it is spoken of with attributes belonging to an 
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indiviaual, and where its effects are thus designafaly ¥ 
is very true, as for instance in John xiv. 16, 17. 25, 
26; xvi. 7. 12. 15,—where Jesus promised his disciples 
to send them ‘a Comforter.’ But if this was to bea 
person, because the attributes of individuality were 
ascribed to it, we certainly should look to the fulfillment 
of his promise for such a being. But as no such person 
appeared after his resurrection, we must look for some 
other interpretation of his words. Besides, several 
things are personified in Scripture, in the same man- 
ner as the spiril in the passages referred to. In Proverbs, 
‘Wisdom’ and ‘ Charity’ are gifted with voices, and 
the former is made to stand at the corners of the 
streets. In Joshua xxiv. 26, 27, a sione is spoken of 
as a witness. In John, xii. 48, Christ speaks of his 
word as the judge of men. 

The following paragraph from Dr Paley is a forcible 
statement of a much neglected truth. It must not be 
dissembied that there are many real difficulties [1. e. of 
interpretation] in the Christian Scriptures; whilst, at 
the same time, more, I believe, and greater, may 
justly be imputed to certain maxims of interpretation, 
which have obtained authority without reason, and are 
received without inquiry. One of these, as I appre- 
hend, is the expecting to find, in the present cireum- 
stances of Christianity, a meaning for, or something 
answering to, every appellation and expression which 
occurs in Scripture; or, in other words, the applying 
to the personal condition of Christians at this day, 


those titles, phrases, propositions and arguments, 


which belong solely to the situation of Christianity at 


its first institution.” Geo. E. Ex tis. 


“Sermon before the Bishop of Carlisle on 2 Peter iii, 15, 16 
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About one thousand volumes of Juvenile works, adapted to Sun- 
day school Libraries, which will be sold at 50 per cent discount. 
School teachers about replenishing their Libraries, would do well 
to call. 

A few complete sets of the Scriptural Interpreter can be furnish- 

ed at 62 1-2 cents per vol, in No.—Persons wishing for sets or 
back volumes to complete their sets, can be supplied. 
E. R. BROADERS, 147 Washington st. 
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